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SHAKSPEARIANA 
“Tempest,” iii. 1, 15:— 
“But these sweet thoughts, doe euen refresh my labours, 
Most busie lest [2nd fol. least], when I doe it.” 
All the commentators seem agreed that these 
words do not make sense as they stand, and ought 
to be altered somehow ; but on no alteration are 
the commentators agreed. May we not, then, ask 
whether, as in so many other cases, the critics have 
not been too hasty in saying that the words as 
printed do not make sense as they stand? I con- 
tend that they do make sense, and a very good 
one too. Shift the comma from after lest to before 
it, and you then have exactly the sense wanted :— 
“These sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 
which are most busy (most toilsome), except when 
I think on Miranda.” Or if the reading of the 
Second Folio, least, is preferred, the version will 
be, “My labours, which are most toilsome, though 
least so when I think on Miranda.” To those who 
object to the line as it stands on account of the 
scanning, I suggest a strong stress on most and 


? 
“Most busy | lést when I | doe it.” 


Mr. Ellis has proved that you may have three 
syllables in any of the five measures of Shakspere’s 





verse ; and a line in Hen. V., Act iv. se. 3, 1. 33, 
has somewhat the run of this Tempest line,— 
“T would not lose so great an honour 

For the best hope I have. | O do not wish one more,” 
—though both lines can be scanned as six-measure 
ones. For one representative of a dactyl in the 
first line, see Tempest, i. 2, 109:— 

“ Absolute | Milan | [pause] Me, | poor man, | my 

library.” 
F. J. Furnrivat. 


“Tre Tempest,” iv. 1.—In a play, by the Earl 
of Sterline, entitled Darius, first printed in 1603, 
in act iii., these lines occur :— 

‘Let greatness of her glassy sceptres vaunt, 

Not sceptres, no, but reeds, soon bruis’d, soon broken, 

And let this wordly pomp our wits enchant, 

All fades, and scarcely leaves b-hind a token. 

Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 

With furniture superfluously fair, } 

Those stately courts, those sky-encount’ring walls, 

Evanish all like vapours in the air.” 


Shakspeare, in that celebrated passage 
Tempest, iv. 1, has :— 


in the 


** These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insub-tantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

In Malone’s chronology of Shakspeare’s plays, 
1612 is assigned as the probable year in which the 
Tempest was written (and a plausible reason is 
given for the conjecture), and if that date be 
correct, then, writes Malone, “ Shakspeare, I 
imagine, borrowed from Lord Sterline.” The 
Tempest was not printed till 1623. 

Frepvk. Rute. 


[See “ N. & Q.” 4 S. xi. 234.] 


“ Hamier” (5% §. iii. 444.)— His recognition of 
Horatio and of Marcellus is dignified ; but of the 


one it is cordial, of the other it is courteous. Ho- 
ratio announces himself the prince’s “ poor servant 
ever,” which his Highness royally and readily 
“changes” with him for “my good friend,” and 
inquires what brought him to Wittenberg. 
Seeing Marcellus, a notus nomine tantum, he 
merely utters his name; and cutting short the 
Quidam’s reply—“ My good lord ”—with “Iam 
very glad to see you ; good even, sir,” reiterates his 
question to Horatio. 

Characteristic as is Hamlet’s play upon words it 
carries 2 meaning and purpose more significant 
than the sneer of Marcellus beimg “ yood even” as 
himself. The three idioms of “even,” substantive, 
adjectival, and adverbial, have in the context no 
reciprocation ; “good ever, sir,” being the prince’s 
civil dismissal of Marcellus, who, though during 
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the rest of the scene he five times joins in the 
dialogue, obtains no further notice. 

Mr. Irving’s intuitive perception of Hamlet, in 
all his moods, presents, t doubt not, his different 
consideration of Horatio and of Marcellus. 

Epmunp LentHaty SwIirte. 


It seems to me clear that Hamlet’s “ good even, 
sir,” in this passage, is spoken, not to Marcellus, 
as your correspondent supposes, but to Bernardo, 
who, it must be borne in mind, is also present on 
the scene. Hamlet is conversing with Horatio, 
and interrupts himself to severally greet these two 
gentlemen :— 

Ham. “ And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 

Marcellus ?” 

To which Marcellus replies, “ My good lord.” The 
prince says kindly to him, “I am very glad to see 
you”; then turning to Bernardo salutes him with 
“ood even, sir,” and, resuming the thread of his 
talk with Horatio, immediately reiterates the in- 
quiry,— 

“ But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ?” 

I think the reading as it stands is perfectly intelli- 
gible and satisfactory. H. A. Kenvnepy. 

“Hamuert,” Act i. sc. 3. In keeping with my 
former suggested “chief-like” (4 §S. x. 516), I 
now suggest the plural “chiefs” as the true, 
natural, and grammatical reading,— 

** For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 

Are most select and generous chiefs in that,” 
—the French being now, as then, leaders of the 
fashions, and the italicized words being strictly 
grammatical. J. Braue. 


“ Measure ror Measure.”—I send you a con- 
jectural emendation of the much-vexed passage in 
the opening of Shakspeare’s Measure for Measure, 
an emendation which, simple as it is, I do not find 
to have been proposed before. The passage runs 
as follows in the folios :— 

“ Of government the properties to unfold, 

Would seem in me to affect speech and discourse, 

Since I am put to know that your own science 

Exceeds in that the lists of all advice 

My strength can give you: Then no more remains, 

But that to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 

And let them work.” 

I propose merely to transpose the first and third 
words of the last line but one, thus :-— 

“To that, but your sufficiency as your worth is able, 

And let them work” ; 

which I would interpret,—No more remains 
besides that, or besides, but your sufficiency (i. ¢., 
only that you receive power) as your worth is able 
(up to the capacity of your merit), and [to] let 
them (your sufficiency and worth) work. “To 
that,” in the sense of besides that, occurs Macbeth, 
i, 2, 6 -— 





“The merciless Macdowell 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that, 
he multiplying villanies of nature 

Do swarm upon him).” 

And in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, iii. 2, 9 :— 
* And to that so thick, they cut like marmalet.” 
In German, dazu is used in much the same 

sense. J. Power Hicks. 


A Mepricat Criticism.—- 

“ And thus I cured him ; and this way will I take upon 
me to wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep's heart, 
that there shall not be one spot of love in it.”"—As You 
Like It, iii, 2. 

Upon this Dr. Bucknill, in his Medical Knowledge 
of Shakespeare, Lond., 1860, remarks :— 

*« In this last passage surely the words heart and liver 
should be transposed, since the text is evidently an inver- 
sion of the true meaning. Love is generally said to 
dwell in the heart, while, on the other hand, unsound 
sheep are not known by the condition of this organ, but 
by that of the liver, the well-known peculiarity of sheep 
disease being flakes or hydatids of the liver, which give 
that organ the spotted appearance to which Rosalind 
refers.” 

The critic surely ought to have known from a 
dozen passages in his Shakspeare that, following 
the example of the ancients, the poet looked upon 
the liver as the seat of love. Prior has some lines 
which define the relationship between the heart 
and the liver in this matter :— 
“If Cupid throws a single dart, 

We make him wound the lover's heart ; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

"Tis sure he must transfix the liver.” 

SPERIEND. 


“2? Hen. VI.” Act iv. sc. 2.—Shakspere, in his 
humourful caricature of Cade—the man who was 
“right discreet in his answers,” Stowe’s Annales, 
p. 644—makes him complain of the evils of wax :— 

“Some say the bee stings: but I say, ’tis the bee’s 
wax ; for I did but seal once to a thing, and I was never 
mine own man since. 

And it may be of interest to note that in the 
Demands of the real Cade, “ The Captaine of the 
Commons,” on Henry VL., the evils of wax—‘“the 
greene waxe,” that is, extortionate levies under 
estreats out of the Court of Exchequer, under seal 
of the Court—are also complained of :— 

“5. Item, desireth the said Captaine and commons, 
that all the extortions vsed daily among the common 
people, might be laid downe, that is to say the greene 
Wazxe, the which is falsely vsed, to the perpetuall de- 
struction of the kings true commons of Kent.” 

F. J. Furntvatt. 

[There may be added to the above, the phrase “ stand 
in wax,” = to be security for one. “ He has consum’d 
all, pawn’d his lands, and made his University Brother 
stand in wax for him,” is Sam’s remark in A Yorkshire 
Tragedy. Again, “wax” belonged to old University 
slang in another way. “Wax Doctors,’ Doctores Cerict, 


| signified men who obtained their degrees (in the four- 
| teenth century, at Oxford) through the recommendatory 
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letters of nobles, which were sealed with wax. These 
students, it is said, had generally been lured away by the 
Mendicant Friars, pomis et potu, and thus their studies 
had been interrupted. Another interpretation of “‘ Wax 
Doctors ” was that they could no more bear examination 
than the wax could stand fire. } 


SHAKSPEARE’S ALLUSIONS TO CONTEMPORARY 
Porms.—I am not at all sure that the two allusions 
recorded in this note are all that occur in the 
“ Booke” :— 

1. Among the pieces rejected by Theseus as 
unfitted to “ beguile the lazie time ” is 

“ The thrice three Muses, mourning for the death of 
learning, late deceast in beggerie.”"—A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, v. 1. 

This is supposed to allude to Spenser’s Tears of the 
Muses, 1591. 

2. On the departure of Rosalind attired as a 
swain, whom she had never seen before, Phebe 
exclaims :— 

“* Dead Shepheard, now I find thy saw of might, 

Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight?” 
Unquestionably the “ dead shepheard” is Chris- 
topher Marlowe, who died in 1593, for the second 
line (containing the “saw of might”) is quoted 
from his unfinished version of Muszeus’s Hero and 
Leander, where we read :— 

** Where both deliberate the love is slight : 

Who ever lov'd, that lov’d not at first sight?” 

First Sestyad. 

Are there any more? Iam not here consider- 
ing those in the Sonnets and the Passionate 
Pilgrim. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


PaRAceLsus AND Laupanum (5" §. iii. 303.)— 
Without presuming to offer any opinion as to 
whether the land-damn of Shakspeare signifies 
laudanum, I may say that its possibility would 
depend on whether the laudanum of that period 
was a poison. This may be safely answered in the 
affirmative. 

Dr. Cuarnock, in his Shakspearian note 
(p. 303), observes that “the lawdanum nostrum of 
Paracelsus was a different medicine from that of the 
present day.” Indeed it was so ; and it illustrates 
one of the many remarkable instances of how a 
mame remains whilst the thing itself becomes 
almost totally altered. The laudanum of Para- 
celsus was solid,* and the laudanum (probably an 
imitation of that of Paracelsus) of the first English 
Pharmacopeeia (1618), as well as of many succeed- 
ing ones, was solid ; whereas every one knows that 
the laudanum of modern times is liquid. Still 
they are alike in one thing,—they both contain 





* “ Having first discovered the qualities of laudanum, 
this illustrious quack made use of it as an universal 
remedy, and distributed it in the form of pills, which he 
carried in the basket-hilt of his sword ; the operations he 
performed were as rapid as they seemed magical.”— 
Dreams at the Dawn of Philosophy. * 





opium. But whereas the laudanum of the present 
period contains nothing but opium dissolved in 
proof spirit, the different laudanums (for there 
were many) of the old physicians were sometimes 
composed of almost as many messes as the anti- 
dotum of Mithridates. 

Ladanum (or labdanum), which we are told the 
laudanum of Paracelsus was not, is described in 
Phillips's New World of Words as “a kind of 
sweet Gumm, taken from the leaves of a certain 
small shrub, called Cistus Ledon.” I believe this 
possessed no narcotic property whatever. 

This same Paracelsus (his real name was Philip 
Hochener), said to have invented laudanum, was 
he who professed to be able to manufacture 
fairies (!), but never did it ; who publicly burnt 
the works of Galen and Avicenna at Basil ; and who 
affirmed “that the very down of his bald pate had 
more knowledge than all their writers, the buckles 
of his shoes more learning than Galen and Avi- 
cenna, and his beard more experience than all their 
universities ” ; and who evidently desired it to be 
understood that he had “dealings” with a certain 
gentleman who has always enjoyed the reputation 
of being deeply versed in occult sciences, for he 
said, “If God would not impart the secrets of 
physic, it was not only allowable, but even justi- 
fiable, to consult the devil” (!). MEDWEIG. 


“THE VULTURE AND THE HUSBANDMAN.” 
You have accorded space in your earlier series to 
some of those lighter and sprightlier sallies of our 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
are known by the name of facetie; many of these 
I possess ina printed form, but I see no reason 
why, if only they sustain the character of their 
class, any of these that are in circulation as MSS. 
should not he embalmed in “N. & Q.” And 
although the following verses, I assume, veil a little 
personal satire upon professors or examiners, yet, 
as I take it,even were their names now given they 
would, I am sure, receive the light shaft aimed at 
them with the smile of good nature and tolera- 
tion :— 
‘“‘Toe VULTURE AND THE HUSBANDMAN. 
The rain was raining cheerfully, 
As if it had been May, 
The senate-house appeared inside 
Unusually gay ; 
And this was odd, because it was 
A vivd-voce day. 
The men were sitting sulkily, 
Their paper-work was done, 
They wanted much to go away 
To row, or ride, or run ; 
‘It’s very hard,’ said they, ‘to keep 
Us here and spoil the fun.’ 
The papers they had finished lay 
In piles of blue and white, 
They answered everything they could, 
And wrote with all their might ; 
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But though they wrote it all by rote 
They did not write it right. 


The Vulture and the Husbandman 
Beside these piles did stand, 

They wept like anything to see 
The work they had in hand ; 

‘If this were only finished up,” 
Said they, ‘it would be grand.’ 


*If seven D's and seven C's 
We give to all the crowd, 
Do you suppose,’ the Vulture said, 
‘That we could get them ploughed ?” 
*I think so,’ said the Husbandman, 
* But, pray, don’t speak so loud.’ 


*O undergraduates, come up !’ 
The Vulture did beseech, 

* And let us see if you can learn 
As well as we can teach. 

We cannot do with more than two, 
To have a word with each.’ 


Two undergraduates came up, 
And slowly took a seat, 

They knit their brows and bit their thumbs 
As if they found them sweet ; 

And this was odd, because, you know, 
Thumbs are not good to eat 


* The time has come,’ the Vulture said, 
* To talk of many things, 

Of accidence and adjectives, 
And names of Jewish kings, 

How many notes a sackbut has, 
And whether shawms have strings.’ 


‘ Please, sir,’ the undergraduates said, 
Turning a little blue, 

* We did not know that was the sort 
Of thing we had to do.’ 

* We thank you much,’ the Vulture said, 
* Send up another two.’ 


Two more came up, and then two more, 
And more, and more, and more, 

And some looked up, and at the roof, 
Some down upon the floor ; 

But none were any wiser than 
The two that went before. 


*I weep for you,’ the Vulture said, 
‘I deeply sympathize’ 

With sobs and tears he gave them all! 
D’s of the largest size, 

While at the Husbandman he winked 
One of his streaming eyes. 


*I think,’ observed the Husbandman, 
‘We're getting on too quick, 

Are you not putting down the D’s 
A little bit too thick?’ 

The Vulture said, with much disgust, 
‘ Their answers make me sick !’ 


* Now, undergraduates,’ he said, 
* Our fun is nearly done, 
Will anybody else come up ?’ 
But answer came there none, 
And this was scarcely odd, because 
They 'd ploughed them every one ! 
“ A parody on ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter,’ from 
Alice in Wonderland.—Lewis CARROLL.” 
F. 8. 
Churchdown. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Ceremony or Inpuction or A Recror.—At 
the induction, the other day, of a rector to a small 
country parish, the churchwarden, a farmer, said 
to him, as he went into the church to toll the bell, 
or “ring himself in,”—“ If you want to stay with 
us, you must knoll for as many years ; you'll stay 
one year for every knoll.” The rector said that he 
would keep on ringing for some minutes. Then 
he locked himself in the church ; and, after a brief 
interval, we heard the bell give out one “ tang,” 
and one only. Finally, the new rector appeared, 
and explained that, in the act of pulling the bell, 
the bell-rope had unexpectedly given way. The 
churchwarden shook his head, and said it was “a 
bad job.” He will, probably, add this incident to 
his stock of folk-lore. CuTHBErt Bebe. 


Tue Moon’s Errects on curtnc Hams anp 
Bacon.—There are many persons in the Peak of 
Derbyshire who will only have their pigs killed 
during the increase of the moon. They believe 
that pigs killed during a waning moon will not 
take the salt as they ought to do. ELLCEE. 


Qurinsy.—On the 27th of July, I was lodging 
with a very intelligent grazier and horse-dealer, 
at Tintagel, Cornwall, when he was knocked down 
by a very serious attack of quinsy, to which he 
had been subject for many years. He pulled 
through the crisis; and, on being sufficiently 
recovered, he betook himself to a “ wise woman” 
at Camelford. She prescribed for him as follows: 
“ Get a live toad, fasten a string round its throat, 
and hang it up till the body drops from the head ; 
then tie the string round your own neck, and 
never take it off, night or day, till your fiftieth 
birthday. You’ll never have quinsy again !” 
When I left Tintagel I understood that my land- 
lord, greatly relieved in mind, had already com- 
menced the operation ; and I do not doubt that 
future visitors to Tintagel may see the string, and 
I hope they may be able to report that the remedy 
has proved effectual. It is well to add that the 
patient is a man of remarkable shrewdness and 
sagacity in all business matters, and quite a supe- 
rior person in education and intelligence to the 
generality of his class. 

Aveustus Jessorp, D.D. 


Derozario’s “Rec. of Monumental Inscrip- 
Tions.”—My attention having been drawn to this 
work by certain remarks on it in a contemporary 
periodical,* I had the curiosity to look for it at 
the British Museum, where I found it under the 
reference 811, f.'7. It is a thin Svo. of 230 pages, 
inclusive of the Introduction and index, and 
contains in all 975 separate epitaphs and monumen- 





* See the Academy, June 12, 1875. 
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tal inscriptions of Calcutta, Puttah, Barrackpore, 
Serampore, Chandernagore, and Chinsmale, repre- 
senting the Bengal Presidency ; of the Madras 
Presidency, confined to Madras itself ; of Bombay, 
Java, Isle of France, and Penang. There are 
eleven additional epitaphs, thus making a total of 
986 for the whole continent of India and a few 
islands. Of this total Madras is represented by 
sixteen inscriptions, Bombay by one, Java by two, 
Isle of France by seven, and Penang by one. It will 
thus be seen that the work is very incomplete, and 
ean scarcely be considered to represent the East 
Indies. It covers the limited period of, at the 
utmost, fifty years, and contains only a few biogra- 
phical notices of historical characters, but is with- 
out genealogical or heraldic annotations. 

It is gratifying to know that such an attempt 
was made in 1815 to preserve these memorials of 
the English, French, Portuguese, &c., in the East 
Indies, but, considering how much has been left 
undone, there is still a wide field open in that part 
of the world for an enterprising ghoul. There are 
the cemeteries of Allahabad, Dinapore, Ghazeepore 
(with its fine monument to Lord Cornwallis), 
Hazareebaugh, Monghyr, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, 
Meerut, Umballa, Loodiana, Fescmepene, Simla, 
Kussowlie, Landour, and numerous other old and 
new stations in the Bengal Presidency, N.W. Pro- 
vinces, and in the Punjab, to say nothing of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies (including 
Poonamalee, Vellore, Goa, &c.), the Arracan 
stations, British Burmah, Ceylon, &c. 

During a residence of many years in India, 
China, &c., I have had many opportunities of 
observing the rapid decay of monuments in the old 
European cemeteries, and in some places, even in 
the jungle, I have come unexpectedly on the 
monuments of our race. One of these was that 
(an obelisk) of the gallant Gillespie, who fell at 
Kalunga, at the base of the Himalayas. Another, 
also an obelisk, commemorates the untimely fate 
of an officer named Munro, who was killed by a 
tiger near the Sandheads, below Calcutta; and 
there are many more scattered about the length 
and breadth of India, which are more or less well 
known to Anglo-Indians, but of which no record 
has hitherto been preserved in print. 

In India, however, objects of the highest interest 
and fields of research are so many, that it is all the 
more surprising, and a reason for the gratitude of 
the simple genealogist, that such a man as Dero- 
zario should have been found with sufficient leisure 
to start such a collection. J. H. L.-A. 


THEATRICALS IN THE Country.—The following 
copy of a play-bill will, I think, amuse your 
readers, and is worthy of preservation in “N. & Q.”: 

Theatre-Royal, Ottringham. 
In Mr. Egglestone’s Granary. 

For the benefit of Mr. T. W. Vining, who will on this 

occasion play a fantastic fandango on the violin, and 





otherwise exert himself to please his friends, and parti- 
cularly the ladies, in a manner peculiar to himself. 
This evening, February 23rd, 1831, 

The performances will commence with a Gallimaufric- 
allollapodrical Kinkovervankotsdotspraknatchdern, called 
The Guardian Outwitted. 

Deputy Bull...General Jarvis, who will give a correct imi- 

tation of the celebrated Capt. Gulliver. 


John Lump............... Mr. Grassby. 
Looney M‘Twolter...........................e0--++.-- Mr. Vining. 
Grace Gaylove......Miss West | Phoebe......Mrs. Grassby. 


After the play, Mr. Vining will Draw any Lady or 
Gentleman’s Portrait for nothing. 
To conclude with the highly fashionable Opera of 
Masaniello. 
Don Alfonso...Mr. Grassby, who will perform the whole 
part in dumb show, without speaking 
a single word. 


Lorenzo his friend.... ee = 
RE REGIE ET Ditto. 
Gonzalo... ....Mr. Super. 


Masaniello the Fisherman... By General Jarvis, who will 
recite the carol of “Behold! how 
brightly breaks the morning.” 


Giuseppe....... Mr. Vining, with a song, “ It’s my delight 
of a shiny night.” 
Fanella......... Miss West, who will dance blindfold 


amongst twelve eggs laid on the floor, 
without breaking one. 
er  )  * 
To commence at seven o'clock. Boxes, Is. ; Pit, 6d. 
And all heads of families may bring their children 
for nothing. 

Mr. Vining respectfully announces that the road 
through the fold-garth leading to the Theatre has been 
cleaned ; and General Jarvis will attend at the door, for 
this night only, to assist the ladies up the ladder. 

N.B.—The pigs in the stable, that annoyed the com- 
pany by grunting last night, have been sent to Patring- 
ton market. In short, everything will be done to render 
the entertainments at once elegant and intzllectual. 

Vivant Rex Et Regina. 

Ottringham is a small Yorkshire village not far 
from Hull. General Jarvis was a man commonly 
known as a “ character,” one of those men who are 
“ Jacks of all trades” ; in turn he had been sailor, 
gipsy, actor, political agent, groom, &c. &c. In 
Yorkshire elections he took an active part. It 
is worthy of record that long before paper 
collars came into fashion (in fact, we may 
put him down as the inventor of this article of 
dress) the General would call on a friendly book- 
seller for the loan of a few sheets of cream-laid 
post, out of which he made collars, wrist-bands, 
shirt-fronts with ruffles. It is stated he attended 
the funeral of a friend, and instead of a handker- 
chief he held to his nose a sheet of writing-paper. 
On December 12, 1852, he died. 

Wituiam ANDREWS. 

Hull. 


Westeran Reverenps.—As the question of 
the assumption of the courtesy title of the clericy 
by our Wesleyan brethren has come into promi- 
nence recently in the diocese of Lincoln, and is 
mooted in our courts of law, it may not be out of 
place to record in your pages at least one instance 
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of its concession as a monumental inscription in a 
parochial burial-ground. In all likelihood there 
are hundreds of similar instances, and sectarian 
zeal will probably be quickened by recent events 
to their enumeration. In Modreeny churchyard 
in North Tipperary—‘“ it would make one in love 
with death to think to be buried in so sweet a 
place ”—the Rev. John Rogers, Wesleyan minister, 
has been interred close by the porch of the attrac- 
tive rural sanctuary, alongside the grave of the 
tev. Frederick Fitz-William Trench, M.A., 
rector of the Church of Ireland—a revered mem- 
ber of the aristocratic family of the Trenches. The 
dust of Dissenter and Churchman has mouldered 
peacefully in the closest proximity in adjoining 
chambers of the narrow house, no sectarian dis- 
tinctions disturbing the equality of the grave, 
and no rancours of spirit invading the repose of 
the dead. A st sic, semper et ubique ! 

Lapidary laches are most likely to be credited 
with the incoherencies of the inscription ; one of 
the links a-wanting I have ventured to supply :— 

“Sacred 
To the - eed 


0 
The Rev’ John Rogers 
Wesleyan Minister 
Who after 56 years toil in the 
Lords Vineyard [rested from his labours} on February 3"' 
1860 in the 87" year of his age. 
His body with his charge laid down 
And ceased at once to work and live. 
His beloved wife Eliza 
Entered into rest on November 9** 
1858 aged 67 years 
also sleeps here in Jesus. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
Rev. xiv. xiii.” 
Pappy. 
A Feat 1x Swoine.—In connexion with 
Captain Webb’s achievement, recent as it is, it is 
h worthy of notice that the notion of swimming 
for a very protracted time is to be found, with full 
particulars, in the very oldest piece of writing 
which exists in the English language ; proving, as 
I think, that our English race has always been 
familiar with the exercise. In the m of Beo- 
wulf is a long and full account of the swimming 
match between Beowulf and Breca. I fear the 
description is exaggerated, as it tells us that these 
two athletes swam side by side for five days, whilst 
“ the ocean boiled with waves, with winter's fury”; 
or whilst, in the words of the original, “ geofon 
ythum weol, wintres wylme.” At the end of the 
five days, says Beowulf, “unc flod todraf,” the 
flood drave us two asunder ; after which he met 
with some thrilling adventures, attacking and 
killing several sea-monsters with his sword, and 
(amongst the rest) slaying “niceras nigne,” ‘.¢., 
nine nickers, or water-demons, and finally he 
landed on the shore of Finland. The whole 
account in Thorpe’s edition of Beowulf, pp. 35-40, 





is worth referring to. And I think we may con- 
gratulate our gallant countryman that, though he 
was unfortunately stung by a jelly-fish, he was not 
under the necessity of slaying nine nickers, nor of 
remaining, as Beowulf is said to have done, for 
more than seven days in the water. 

Water W. Sxear. 


Earty Precocitry.— Two notable instances 
occur to me:—1. The late Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
who writes (Autobiography, p. 5), “I have no 
remembrance of the time when I began to learn 
Greek ; I have been told that it was when I was 
three years old.” 

2. The late Bishop Thirlwall, whose first pub- 
lished work was “ Primitia ; or, Essays and Poems 
on Various Subjects, Religious, Moral, and Enter- 
taining, by Connop Thirlwall, eleven years of age. 
The Preface by his Father, the Rev. Thomas Thirl- 
wall, M.A. London, printed for the author, 1809.” 
In the Preface to this extraordinary little book, p. ix, 
we read, “It is, however, but justice to him te 
state, that at a very early period he read English 
so well that he was taught Latin at three years of 
age, and at four read Greek with an ease and 
fluency which astonished all who heard him.” 

It would be interesting if other contributors to 
“N. & Q.” would “make a note of” similar in- 
stances of those whose early childhood gave such 
brilliant promise, and in whose m: aturity that 
promise has been fulfilled. Cc. D. 

[In 1797 was published, in an elegant form, a transla- 
tion into French, from a Latin version, of the Homeric 
Batrachom yomachia, , by “M. Frangois Cohen, de Kentish 
Town, agé de 8 ans.” This has prefatory words by the 
translator's father. The young Frank Cohen, of Kentish 
Town, is better known to us as Sir Francis Palgrave, 
author, among other works, of the History of Normandy 
and of England. ] 


Ep1at Hatu.—This house, or Edjal Hall,—ad- 
vertised in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. vi. 
p. 360, as the school kept by Dr. Johnson, A.p. 
1736, when David Garrick and, as has been stated, 
Dr. Hawkesworth were his pupils,—is engraved in 
Harwood’s Lichfield, a.v. 1806, p. 564. In the 
recent edition of Boswell’s Johnson, by P. Fitz- 
gerald ; in the anonymous account of Lichfield, 
A.D. 1819; and in Erdeswicke’s Staffordshire, s.v. 
1844, it is asserted positively that this building 
was destroyed a.p. 1809. I believe, however, that 
I visited this house A.D. 1873, when a back room 
on the ground floor was shown to me as having 
been the schoolroom. Here and at Lich- 
field it was stated to have been Dr. Johnson’s 
schoolhouse, and the old windows in the roof, the 
back gable, and garden tree, which I saw, favour 
this tradition. 

The observatory on the roof and the outer wall 
have been removed since the engraving was 
executed above mentioned, otherwise the build- 
ing seemed unaltered. Cur, Cookk 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


ScaLe or PrecepEence.—So diverse are the 
scales, as they appear in works more or less authori- 
tative, that I am sure a ventilation of the subject 
would be acceptable to the public. 

Many difficulties present themselves. Thus, 
according to Ulster, an armiger is in the sixth 
grade below an esquire by office, and in the 
seventh below an esquire by creation, and is the 
last on the scale ; but various other writers intro- 
duce colonels in the army, captains, gentlemen in 
holy orders, barristers, doctors of medicine, &c. 

Suppose a captain in the army to be also an 
armiger, and a colonel not, both by their commis- 
sions under the royal sign-manual being styled 
esquire, which has precedence ? 

Again, suppose a judge’s clerk, or, rather, say a 
magistrate’s clerk, to be, in some other capacity, 
an esquire by creation or an esquire by birth, 
while the magistrate is only an esquire by office, 
which has precedence in society ? 

Suppose a midshipman to be an armiger and the 
lieutenant none, neither being esquire by office or 
creation, and suppose both to be invited to a 
public dinner, or to join in a “ procession” not 
connected with their profession, which would have 
precedence? In the case of the professional 
inferior being a man of title, he would undoubtedly 
take precedence ; therefore, as there is a legal rule 
of precedence, where is it relaxed, and where is 
custom substituted ? 

By what law do the clergy take precedence of 
the navy and army? 

Where can a genuine official scale of precedence 
applicable to the three kingdoms be seen? iB. 


Crown Lanps.—When, at the restoration of 
Charles II., Crown lands were said to be resumed, 
what sort of compensation was given to the holders 
who had acquired their rights by purchase? For 
instance, lot 3 of Hyde Park was in 1652 sold by 
the Parliament for ready money to Anthony Deane, 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Esq.,'for 9,080/. 8s. 2d. 
by the trustees duly appointed. How was he com- 
pensated ? C. A. Warp. 


“Bupeer.”—I recently chanced upon two 
octavo volumes bearing with this title the date 
1824. They contain about seventy MSS., prose 
and verse, all in one handwriting, and reasonably 
caligraphic. A brief preface states them to be the 
contributions of a juvenile association, read weekly 
at a house in Great Coram Street, each article 
being marked with its author's initials, some eight 
or ten signatures of B.L.L.,C.L.L., E.L.L., T.L.L., 





G.N.B., and A.L.W. A good-humoured allusion 
is made in one of these to a certain “ Miss Lloyd,” 
and in another to a “ Mr. Newton Browne”; so 
much for identification. 

The essays of these young aspirants manifest no 
great practice, but a fair promise of some part of 
the ensuing half century bearing its literary 
fruits. Has any reader of “N. & Q.” remem- 
brances of Great Coram Street, and of a family 
bearing their bi-consonantal surname? 

Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTe. 


ERIMACAUSIS, €piaxavors.— 

“ The scientific name for the effect brought about by 
the indirect access to the buried body, throvgh porous 
soils, of air and water.”—Mr. Seymour Haden’s Letter 
on “ Earth to Earth,” Times, May 20, 1875. 

Query, what is the translation of this “ magnificent 
word,” as the Spectator calls it? “ Liddell and 
Scott” contains no mention of it. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


GroLtocy.—Who are the persons meant in the 
following sentence? The writers are speaking of 
geology :— 

“ The only other hypothesis is that of some prominent 
luminaries of the Romish Church, who asserted that the 
devil put the fossils there.”—-The Unseen Universe, p. 65. 

ANON, 


JupcE Feet, 1658.—In “N. & Q.” (34 S. v. 
43) the arms of a Fell, the first husband of Mar- 
garet Fox, are given, and stated as granted to him 
in Jan. 9,1772. In the sixth edition of George 
Fox’s Journal, he says he was married to Mar- 
garet Fell at Bristol in 1669. Margaret, in her 
Testimony to George Fox in the same book, says 
that her first husband, Thomas Fell (of Swarth- 
more, near Ulverstone), commonly known as Judge 
Fell, died in 1658, so that the arms, if granted in 
1772, could not have been granted to the first 
husband of Margaret Fox. Can any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” correct this discrepancy? Judge 
Fell had a good many children ; what were their 
names? Was he any relation to the Dean and 
Bishop of the same name? What was Margaret’s 
maiden name ? OTTo. 


Famity oF MALHERBE.—Soon after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, among other 
refugees, one of the Malherbe family, of the same 
branch as the poet, settled near Keel, a parish 
about two miles from Newcastle-under-Lyne, co. 
Stafford. He held an estate for three lives, called 
Bud Luns or Budloont. Can any reader inform 


me of the correct name of this estate, und in 
whose possession it is at present? The family still 
survives, under the Anglicized name of Mallowby ; 
whether it be the one that bears gules, a chevron 
between three sprigs of mallow leaves argent, I 
cannot ascertain. 


H. B. M. 
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Lorp Grevitte, M.P. ror Warwick.—Was 
this nobleman, who sat as M.P. for the city of 
Warwick from about 1768 to 1773, when he suc- 
ceeded his father as Earl of Warwick, educated 
at Oxford or Cambridge? Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” answer this question, or tell me how I 
can ascertain the fact ? L. G. 


Tue Countess or CASTLEMAINE, when residing 
at Merton College, Oxford, in 1663, was, according 
to the Times of May 10, in the habit of pro- 
menading in Trinity Lime Walk with a lute Roa 
ing before her, and attending the college chapel 
“like an angel but half dressed.” I shall feel 
greatly obliged for the authority for this state- 
ment. G. 5. 5. 

Sundridge. 


IncotpsTHorPE oF Burcu Green.—Are the 
arms of Ingoldsthorpe of Burgh Green, co. Cam- 
bridge, argent a cross engrailed gules, or gules a 
cross engrailed argent? The former of these are 
given in the Visitation of Cambridgeshire (Har- 
leian MS. 1534) among the Huddleston quarter- 
ings. The latter arms are given by Burke in his 
General Armory, and by Papworth, p. 612, for In- 
goldsthorpe of Norfolk, and by Willement, in his 
Arms of Canterbury Cathedral, p. 27, for _— 
thorpe. C. J. E. 


Sir Rorerr Caampers’s Sanscrit MSS.—I 
have a catalogue of the above, printed by Lady 
Chambers in 1838. There is appended a brief but 
pleasing memoir of her distinguished husband, of 
whom also an excellent portrait furnishes a frontis- 
piece. Can.any of your correspondents inform me 
what became of the collection of MSS. ? 

E. H. A 


De Cocan.—Would any of your readers refer 
me to book or MS. in which could be found a 
pedigree of the family of De Cogan, and also their 
arms? Miles de Cogan came over to Ireland with 
Strongbow, as he was called, and received half the 
county of Cork as his inheritance. How many 
children did he leave, and were any of his descend- 
ants ennobled? When were his estates taken 
from his descendants ! P. J. Cowan. 


Norre Dame.—In old French, Dame Dieu 
signifies Lord God. May not Notre Dame signify 
Our Lord as well as Our Lady? Was the Blessed 
Virgin ever called Madonna before the seven- 
teenth century? Is she ever called Mea Domina 
or Nostra Domina by Latin ecclesiastical writers 
before the fourteenth century? If any one can 
answer the above I shall be greatly obliged. 
S 


Tae Curvese AND PorceLarn.—Are any in- 
stances known of the Chinese having ever exported 
undecorated porcelain? Those who maintain that 





no porcelain was made at Lowestoft consider that 
Oriental china was simply decorated there. What 
was the duty on imported porcelain from 8770 to 
1800, the period of the greatest prosperity of the 
Lowestoft works? It is unreasonable to think 
that a high duty could have been paid, and the 
specimens, after decoration, sold in competition 
with the productions of the various English manu- 
factories. Joun Piacot, F.S.A. 


Nava.t.—Where may I find any biographical 
notice of “ Alexander Davison, Esq., of St. James’s 
Square,” prize agent to Lord Nelson? Trro, 


Priest’s Bett, or “ Trxc-Tane.”—In many of 
the bell chambers of Midland churches there is, 
in addition to the ordinary ring of bells, a small 
bell called the priest’s bell, or “ting-tang.” It is 
usually rung for a minute or two at the close of 
the chiming, &c., as a warning to the clergyman 
that the time has arrived for commencing divine 
service. This bell is, in many cases, probably, the 
ancient Sanctus-bell recast,—for few of them are 
old,—and diverted from its original purpose. Qy. 
Was a “ priest’s bell” ever used in the way indi- 
cated above in pre-Reformation times? If not, 
when did the custom originate, and under what 
circumstances ? Tuomas Norn. 


Hvueues’s Epirion or “ Hamuer.”—Where is 
there a copy of this book to be seen? The editors 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare give it the date of 
1703 upon the authority of Theobald (Shakespeare 
Restored), but, as far as I can make out, Theobald 
says nothing of the kind. SPERIEND. 


Surnames.—Can any one tell me the origin, 
derivation, or meaning of the following surnames ! 
—Bethune, Blanchflower, Blane or Blain, Cameron, 
Cathcart, Courtney, Erskine, Flowerdew, Fynden 
or Fyndern, Garden or A nergy” Munro or Monro, 
Nimmo or Nimmock, Napier, Oliphant, Urquhart. 

OMEN. 


Licuearey Famity.—I have recently met with 
the name of Lichgarey, a family of Essex early in 
the present century. What is the place of origin 
of this family? I am led to believe that it isa 
Polish or Portuguese name. 

A. Kemeys De Bernarpy. 


Eprraru.—Can any one say where the following 
epitaph is to be found, and furnish me with the 
Christian name and date of death of the person 
commemorated ?— 

“On Mr. Miles. 
This tombstone is a Milestone : 
Hah! How so! 
Because beneath lies Mis, who's 
Miles below.” 


It is said, in Mr. Fairley’s Epitaphiana, to be 


“from Webley Churchyard, Yorkshire”; but no 
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such parish is to be found in the Clergy List, and 
it is not at Weobley, Heref. , oe @ 4 


“With A RAN DAN DAN.”—This is the jingle 
which I have often heard, many years ago, in 
Lincolnshire, in South Yorkshire, and North 
Notts, applied to delinquents who had behaved 
badly to their wives. The sound is, of course, 
essentially connected with a noise—raising a din, 
attracting attention, before, as it were, reading 
the indictment ; but none of your correspondents 
has yet explained how the custom arose, and I 
cannot elucidate the mystery. 

Mipianp Counties. 


Replies. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: BOOKS ON SURNAMES. 
(5" §. i. 262, 330, 352, 391, 470 ; ii. 157.) 

Mr. Saxa’s remarks (5 §. i. 391) about the 
common error of genealogists in assuming that every 
man with a French-sounding name must be the 
descendant of a Norman family are excellent, but, 
truth to say, there is no branch of study in which not 
only errors are more constantly madeand accepted as 
truth, but in which more ludicrous and inexcusable 
fictions and blunders are gravely set forth (under 
the dignified name of family history), than in gene- 
alogy. Mr. Bardsley’s book on surnames will 
always have a certain interest and value ; yet the 
great research, learning, and ability of the author 
cannot preserve it from containing, it is to be 
feared, many misleading statements. The history 
of one well-known surname which he believes he 
has successfully traced will well illustrate the diffi- 
culty of the subject. The name of Fuller he 
derives, if I mistake not (for it is seme months 
since I read his work, and I have unfortunately a 
bad memory), from the trade or occupation of full- 
ing and cleansing cloth, and the surname of Bowler 
from the trade of making wooden bowls for house- 
hold uses before glass and china ones became 
common as at present. Had I met these deriva- 
tions some three or four years since, I should have 
accepted them, as I daresay most of Mr. Bardsley’s 
readers did, without hesitation, so apt are we all 
to forget the maxim of a master in philology (Prof. 
Miiller), that “ sound etymology has nothing to do 
with sound.” The circumstances I am about to 
mention, however, show that it has something to 
do with it, and at the same time that that some- 
thing may rather lead the inquirer into difficulty 
than help him out of it, if he is not careful to per- 
severe in his researches after the derivation, and 
not rest content with a superficial examination and 
reliance on the ear test. In the west of Kerry 
there are (or were) two families, the one bearing 
the surname of Fuller, and claiming, I believe, to 


seventeenth century, the other known by the sur- 
name of Bowler. The former for eenturies have 
been landholders of good position, clergymen, 
merchants, &c., connected with our best cotinty 
families ; the latter in the oldest inhabitants’ re- 
membrance have been men and women in an 
humble position in life, small farmers or day 
labourers. Our county historians or local genealo- 
gists—the late Archdeacon Rowan, D.D., an old 
contributor to “N. & Q.” and an accomplished 
antiquarian and genealogist, among the number— 
never heard, nor as far as I know had «any one in 
the county ever heard, that there was the slightest 
relationship between these two families. But 
about two years ago a member of the Fuller family, 
having occasion to refer to the ponderous roll in 
the Dublin Record Office known as the Desmond 
Survey or Inquisition,—.¢., the survey or inquiry 
made in the reign of Elizabeth into the vast for- 
feited estates of the last (acknowledged) Earl of 
Desmond, killed in rebellion in 1584,—found set 
down amongst the names of the chief tenants of 
the earl, holding large tracts of land in his palati- 
nate by feudal services and tributes, the name of 
John Fuller, alias Bowler, and further researches 
in documents of the same period showed that in the 
sixteenth century the one name was a mere alias 
of the other, and was sometimes written Bowdler. 
One branch of the old family, becoming Protestant 
and submitting to the new rule after Desmond’s 
fall, continued to hold a good position down to the 
present day ; the other remaining Roman Catholic, 
or after a short conformity to Protestantism and 
loyalty returning to Roman Catholicism, lost all, 
and sank into obscurity and poverty. In course 
of time, as the relationship became more and more 
remote (and the alias was forgotten), the two 
names were regarded as radically dissimilar, and 
Kerry folk, reading Mr. Bardsley, admired and 
accepted his ingenious derivation of each from 
some worthy cloth-cleanser and bowl-carver of 
medieval times. How the one name came to be 
made an alias of the other it is hard to say; the 
pronunciation of a native Irishman who repeated 
it to the English writer of the Desmond Survey 
may have had something to do with it, as the 
former often sounds the “ b” at the beginning of a 
word like “v” or “f,” and broadens the vowel “ u,” 
occurring in the middle of one, into a guttural 
“ow” or “ough.” The English speaker, on the 
contrary, contracts or clips the “ ough” into “u” 
orn 

But if I am not much mistaken this name had 
already, in the sixteenth century, been altered 
from an original then forgotten, but which the late 
careful arrangement of the State Papers of Plan- 
tagenet times enables us to discover in these days. 
In an Exchequer record of the reign of Edward IT. 
we find the name of Maurice Fitz Maurice le 








Fougheler, Coroner of Kerry. This seems really 
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to be the original patriarch of the Kerry Fullers 
and Bowlers, who derived his name, not from 
fulling or bowl-making, but the more noble occu- 
tion of netting, or catching, or killing the wild 
»irds haunting in myriads the coasts and moun- 
tains of Kerry. Fine hawks and falcons were 
abundant in the county. King John granted a 
large tract in Kerry to a certain John Fitz Nicho- 
las, said to be the ancestor of the Fitz Maurices, 
Earls of Kerry and Marquises of Lansdowne, for 
the tribute of two “ es gentle,” to be rendered 
yearly at the Castle of Dublin ; and in the corre- 
spondence between the English officials and Irish 
nobles and chiefs of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, we find mention made of gifts 
of Irish hawks. In an Exchequer record, temp. 
Edward L., relating to Kerry, we find mention of 
a John le Mysselour, and Mr. Bardsley’s re- 
searches, I think, inform us that this was the early 
English equivalent for the more modern Fowler. 
I may add that the Irish State Papers also un- 
questionably prove that the place on the coast of 
Kerry, so well known now as the telegraph station 
of Valentia, was originally called Bealinche, and 
that that old Irish name, as spoken by a native, 
was corrupted by the Elizabethan English officials 
into Valence or Valentia. The eldest son of the 
Earl of Clancare of that period is indifferently 
styled in the official despatches and correspondence 
of Cecil as Baron of Valentia or Baron of Beal- 
inche. Such are some of the difficulties attendant 
on the study of the derivations of surnames and 
names of places. Books on the subject cannot be 
free from a large alloy of error, and I never read 
them without thinking how wise was Prof. Miil- 
ler’s cautious answer, made with the modest wis- 
dom of a true scholar, to an inquirer into the 
derivation of the name of a certain mountain. 
He said, “ I seldom or ever venture to meddle with 
the names of places.” HIBERNICUS, 





Irtsu SocteTy in THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(5™ §. iii. 467; iv. 72, 152.)—Absence in the 
country must be my excuse for having left the 
remarks of Francesca so long unnoticed. They 
are no reply to my inquiry, which was to ask what 
justification there was for the strong assertion that 
“the Irish were justly odious all over Europe on 
account of their vulgarity.” It is no proof to say 
that Dublin Castle was a den of drunkenness. 
Dublin Castle is an English garrison, and has 
exercised a baneful influence over Ireland even to 
our own times. A well-known Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, an English duke, was notorious for 
practising and encouraging excess in drink. An- 
other Lord Lieutenant, in still more recent times, 
had a court which few respectable people ever 
visited except compelled by their official relation 
to the Government. So that the state of Dublin 





Castle is no more an argument for the seventeenth 
century than it is for the nineteenth. The travels 
of Thomas Dinely are equally beside the mark. 
He saw Ireland and the Irish through the distorted 
medium of his religious and political prejudices, 
as, unhappily, too many Englishmen see them, 
even to this day, and his authority is of no weight 
whatever. 

The point at issue is, Were the Irish odious 
throughout Europe on account of their vulgarity ? 
and no proof has been adduced to show that even 
if they were vulgar, they were, for that reason, 
odious in Europe. I deny that they were vulgar: 
Manners in those days were coarser or less artificial 
than they are now. Habits of life were simpler, 
but therefore not necessarily vulgar. Were the 
English odious in Europe on account of their vul- 
garity? Macaulay’s description of them in the 
seventeenth century is well known. The English 
country squire had no tutors but grooms and 
gamekeepers. He could hardly sign his name to 
a mittimus. His chief pleasures were field sports 
and an unrefined sensuality. His language and 
pronunciation such as we should now expect to 
hear only from the most ignorant clowns. The 
habit of drinking to excess was general in the class 
to which he belonged. Strong beer was the ordi- 
nary beverage, and the quantity consumed was 
indeed enormous. His wife and daughters were, 
in taste and acquirements, below a housekeeper or 
a still-room maid of the present day. The rural 
clergy were low-born and below contempt. A 
country squire loved to have his chaplain, but he 
treated him with less courtesy than he did his 
groom. He employed him to nail up the apricots, 
to curry the coach-horses, and to go on errands. 
No lady would dishonour herself by marrying a 
country clergyman, who took his wife from cooks, 
housemaids, or discarded mistresses. Such is Lord 
Macaulay’s account (Hist. Eng., vol. i.c.i.). It 
represents, perhaps with exaggeration, a very 
coarse and vulgar state of things. But who would 
say that the English were odious abroad because 
of this rural vulgarity ? 

From the time of the Reformation to the days 
of Prince Charles Edward, the best blood of Ire- 
land was constantly compelled to seek refuge 
abroad. Very many of the Catholic clergy were 
men of high birth. Archbishop Plunket, Arch- 
bishop O’Reilly, Father Gregory French, and 
countless others, belonged to the noblest families 
in Ireland. They were driven abroad on account 
of religion, but in Rome, France, and Spain, they 
were highly esteemed, and entrusted with most 
responsible duties. Where was the odium? And 
no one can accuse the Cardinals and the Roman 
Court in the seventeenth century of vulgarity or of 
any liking for it. The exiled laity were Nugents, 
O’Donnells, Macmahons, Dillons, Maccarthys, 
O’Fays, O’Neills,—in a word, the oldest and 
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noblest of the Celtic and Norman races of Ireland. 
Immediately they could breathe freely on foreign 
soil, they rose to the first places in the army and 
in the State. Mr. O'Callaghan has written a full 
and closely printed History of the Irish Brigades 
in the Service of France, and I quote from him 
the following remarks of Lord Macaulay :— 

*‘There were, indeed, Irish Roman Catholics of great 
ability, energy, and ambition; but they were to be 
found everywhere except in Ireland,—at Versailles and 
at St. Ildefonso, in the armies of Frederic and in the 
armies of Maria Theresa. One exile, Lord Clare (Mac- 
earthy), became a Marshal of France. Another, General 
Wall, became Prime Minister of Spain. If he had stayed 
in his native land, he would have been regarded as an 
inferior by all the ignorant and worthless squireens who 
drank the glorious and immortal memory. In his 
palace at Madrid he had the pleasure of being assiduously 
courted by the Ambassador of George II., and of bidding 
defiance in high terms to the Ambassador of George IIT. 
Scattered over ail Europe were to be found brave Irish 
generals, dexterous Irish diplomatists, Irish counts, Irish 
barons, Irish Knights of Lewis and of St. Leopold, of 
the White Eagle and of the Golden Fleece, who, if they 
had remained in the house of bondage, could not have 
been ensigns of marching regiments, or freemen of petty 
corporations.” 

To all this I need only add one remark. If the 
Trish of the seventeenth century were “justly odious 
all over Europe on account of their vulgarity,” and 
if, in spite of this odium, they were able to rise 
to the highest posts in the most civilized countries 
of the world, this most remarkable fact is an 
example of talent overpowering hatred and con- 
tempt such as is not to be equalled in the history 
ofman. For my own part, I come to the con- 
clusion that it is only the Anglo-Saxon Irish who 
could descend to cast dirt upon the land which has 
given them wealth and consideration by an asser- 
tion so devoid of truth as that to which I have 
called attention. W. G. Topp. 


Tae Vicar or Savoy (5 §, iv. 149.)—The 
Vicar of Savoy is an imaginary character of a 
Catholic curé in the Emile of Rousseau. I should 
suppose that Mr. Froude, in his Nemesis, alludes 
to Tertullian in a passage partly given by Gibbon 
in his fifteenth chapter. The same sentiment, I 
think, is to be met with somewhere else in the 
Fathers. I send you chap. xxxviii. of Tertul- 
lian, the peroration to his treatise De Spectaculis, 
which not only supplies what is wanting in Gib- 
bon, but is illustrative of the style of discourse on 
the subject used by Mr. Spurgeon and others, and 
of the humour in the preacher, perpetuated by a 
Spurgeon and a Moody. I begin with the 
translation of Gibbon, and end with that of Clark’s 
“ Ante-Nicene Christian Library” :— 

“ You are fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Ter- 
tullian ; “expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last 
and eternal judgment of the universe. How shall I 
admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I be- 
hold so many proud monarchs, and fancied gods, groan- 
ing in the lowest abyss of darkness ; so many magistrates, 


who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in 
fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the Chris. 
tians ; so many sage philosophers, blushing in red hot 
flames with their deluded scholars; so many celebrated 
poets trembling before the tribunal not of Minos, but of 
Christ ; so many tragedians, more tuneful in the ex- 
pression of their own sufferings ; so many dancers—— 

“ But,” exclaims Gibbon, “ the humanity of the reader 
will permit me to draw a veil over the rest of this in- 
fernal description, which the zealous African pursues in 
a long variety of affected and unfeeling witticisms.” 

Thus far Gibbon, and the remainder I produce 
as still more like the witticisms of a Spurgeon and 
a Moody :— 

“So many dancers, much more dissolute in the dis- 
solving flame ; charioteers, all glowing in their chariots 
of fire ; wrestlers, not in their gymnasia, but tossing in 
the fiery billows; unless even then I shall not care to 
attend to such ministers of sin in my eager wish rather 
to fix a gaze insatiable on those whose fury vented itself 
against the Lord. ‘ This,’ I shall say, ‘this is that car- 
penter’s or harlot’s son, that Sabbath-breaker, that 
Samaritan and devil-possessed! This is he whom you 
purchased from Judas. This is he whom you struck 
with reed and fist, whom you contemptuously spat upon. 
to whom you gave gall and vinegar todrink! This is 
he whom his disciples secretly stole away, that it might 
be said he had risen again, or the gardener abstracted, 
that his lettuces might come to no harm from the crowds of 
visitors.’ What questor or priest in his munificence will 
bestow on you the favour of seeing and exulting in such 
things as these? And yet even now we, in a measure, 
have them by faith in the picturings of imagination.” 

I hope the will may be taken for the deed, that 
the faith of Tertullian and his followers may be 
satisfied with the result of their imagination, and 
it may be all the substance of the thing hoped for 
by them. Did not Shakspeare think of the pic- 
turings of their imagination when (Measure for 
Measure, Act iii. sc. 1) he makes Claudio say :— 

“* Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
. « « « « to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ! ’tis too horrible ! ” 
W. L. Brrecu. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


To Jean Jacques Rousseau must be assigned the 
authorship of the Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Saroyard. M. Demogeot says of it, in his Histoire 
de la Littérature Frangaise, that “Véloge le plus 
éloquent qu’on ait fait de PEvangile se trouve dans 
la Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard,” and 
that “la morale de Rousseau (je ne parle que de 
celle de ses livres) est entiérement Chrétienne, et 
un peu Calviniste.” The contrast presented to all 
this by the course of his erratic life is well known. 
J. Macray. 


The book referred to in Froude’s Nemesis of 
Faith is, I suppose, Emile, by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ; and the Vicar of Savoy is the philo- 
sophical priest whose character is so admirably 
drawn in this work, and so well known under his 
French name, “le Vicaire Savoyard.” 

Henri GAvssERon. 
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JustiriaBLe Homicrpgr, or MANSLAUGHTER ? 
(5S. iv. 27, 76, 116.)\—Mippte Tempxar says 
that if, according to my hypothesis, A. shoot 
without challenge at the thief, and kill him, he 
is guilty, not of manslaughter only, but of murder ; 
while if, in endeavouring to arrest him, he kill 
him in resistance or flight, the homicide is justi- 
fiable. In stating my case, I wished it to be 
perfectly clear that I was aware that under the 
latter circumstances A. had the right to kill the 
thief ; but I wished to take a supposition giving 
the thief the best case possible, in order to find 
out the extreme right any one has to fire at a 
person on his premises with no right to be there, 
and occupied in some suspicious operation, such 
as ransacking a ope cwepaes For my own part, 
I believe A.’s right to be perfectly unimpeachable. 

I think Mippie Temp.ar half assumes that A. 
had the intention to kill, which, whether provable 
or not, would still undoubtedly be murder. Of 
course, my supposition did not go so far as that. 
It is self-evident that death is too great a punish- 
ment for carrying off some spoons. My idea in 
A. firing without challenge was that he might be 
a weak, or a sick, or even a timid man, or a 
woman, and therefore for any of these reasons not 
able to give an unknown man any chance of 
escape by attempting a possibly ineffectual struggle. 
I question whether any human nature could re- 
frain, under the circumstances, from avoiding the 
uncertainties of an attempt at arrest by firing at 
the intruder at once, when, if death resulted, the 
verdict in all cases would be an honourable 
acquittal Even if A. had the intent to kill, 
which is hard to suppose, the verdict would have 
to go by default, as that intent could never be 
proved. If A. be justified in firing at B. when 
attempting to enter the house, surely he is ten 
times more in the right when B., by having 
gained entrance, has reduced the obstacles be- 
tween him and the perpetration of his crime. I 
fail to see Mippte Tempiar’s argument on that 
point altogether. It seems to me to take for 
granted that when a crime is about to be attempted 
you may prevent it, but that when it is being put 
in practice you have not the same right, and that 
then your interference must be confined to a neces- 
sarily dubious attempt at arrest. 

From two to five years ago, in Lancashire, I 
think, there was a case somewhat in point ; the 
exact details I have forgotten. A female servant 
found three men in the kitchen and killed two. 
She was alone in the house, and, of course, the 
verdict was nothing but praise for her bravery. 
Perhaps some of the numerous readers of “N. & Q.” 
may remember this case more perfectly than I do. 

D. C. Bouteer. 


In Mippte Temp.ar’s reply, he remarked that 
the stealing of the plate would not be a “ forcible 





and atrocious crime.” On the contrary, I submit 
that it would. The following is Blackstone’s defi- 
nition of robbery :—“ Robbery is the unlawful and 
forcible taking from the person of another, of goods 
or money to any value, by violence of putting Kim 
in fear.” Acting, therefore, on this definition, the 
rifling of the plate-basket would be a felony, and 
consequently, in this case, “a forcible and atrocious 
crime”; and if the robber should be shot, the 
verdict would be “ Justifiable homicide.” Again, 
my view is further strengthened by another defi- 
nition from Blackstone :—“ If any person attempts 
the robbery of another and shall be killed in the 
attempt, the slayer shall be discharged.” W. 8. 
Manchester. 


Lorp Lytron’s “Kine Arraur” (5 §. iv. 
148.)—In answer to Mr. TowysHenp MAyYeEr’s 
inquiry, let me say that, in the original edition, 
and also in the second edition of Lord Lytton’s 
epic, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Macaulay, and 
Mr. Disraeli were shadowed forth—recognizably 
enough by those who cared to read in between the 
thin veil of the lines—among the Knights of the 
Round Table in the Council Hall at Carduel. The 
Duke, as Geraint—who, in the poem, was substi- 
tuted for Lancelot of the Lake—was thus graphi- 
cally sketched :— 

**Lo he whose fame outshines the Fabulous ! 
Sublime with eagle front, and that grey crown 
Which Age, the arch-priest, sets on laurell’d brows ; 
Lo, Geraint, bending with a world’s renown ! 

Yet those grey hairs one ribald scoffer found ;— 

The moon sways ocean and provokes the hound.” 

Macaulay, as first and foremost of the Chiefs of 
Eloquence, was thus celebrated as Drydas, the 
Drudwas of the Cymrian legend :— 

* As from the Mount of Gold auriferous flows 
The Lydian wave, thy pomp of period shines, 
Resplendent Drydas—glittering as it goes 
High from the mount, but labouring through the 


mines, 

And thence the tides, enriching while they run, 

Gloss every fruit that ripens in the sun.” 

The Premier of to-day, then newly installed 
(twenty-four years ago) as the leader of the Con- 
servatives, was thus radiantly sketched by Lord 
Lytton as the brilliant but formidable Gawaine, 
the Gwalchmai of Cymrian knighthood :— 

** The third, though young, well worthy of his place, 
Was Gawaine, courteous, blithe, and debonnair, 
Arch Mercury’s wit, with careless Cupid’s face ; 
Frank as the sun, but searching as the air, 

Who with bland parlance prefaced doughtiest blows, 

And mildly arguing—arguing brain’d his foes.” 

The eighteen stanzas (iii. to xx.), in which “the 
deathless twelve of the Heroic Ring” were por- 
trayed in the original draft of the Fifth Book of 
the epic, were eliminated from the third or illus- 
trated edition of King Arthur, published in 1870 


by Mr. Charlton Tucker. What had hitherto 
been stanza xxi. of the Fifth Book appeared as 
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stanza iii. in that revised issue of the poem. 
With reference to what is said by Mra. TownsHEND 
Mayer as to the remark made by a writer in the 
Illustrated Review (on p. 108 by the way, and not 
p. 109 of the first volume of that periodical), I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to remind him that 
mention is distinctly made there, as he himself 
has shown by quoting the very word I now 
italicize when again citing it, of the fact that 
“several among the more fugitive references have 
since then not unwisely been eliminated.” The 
work was at the same time spoken of in the Illus- 
trated Review of the 15th February, 1871, as 
“having been repeatedly amended in successive 
editions ; and. . . in many important particulars 
almost transformed.” In the description of the 
Knights of the Round Table, however—including 
sketches of Wellington, Macaulay, Disraeli, Pal- 
merston, and others of Lord Lytton’s illustrious 
contemporaries, whom I could readily name, but 
do not pause here to identify—nothing whatever 
was altered. Those passages were simply lifted 
out altogether. It was in other portions of the 
work that changes were made, and some of those 
portions, indeed, were in many important parti- 
culars almost transformed. CuarRLes Kent. 
Kensington, W. 


Tue Dotpnin (5" §. iv. 89.)—By itself, the 
dolphin is the symbol of the sea (Stones of Venice, 
Ruskin, vol. i. pp. 223, 403); with a child 
astraddle, of an affable, courteous disposition 
(Iconologia of Caesar Ripa, London, mopccrx., 
fig. 20) ; with an anchor, of commercial freedom 
and maritime dominion ; when entwined around 
the anchor, it denotes philanthropy and safety ; 
and it was an emblem of the Emperors Augustus 
and Titus to represent that well-balanced manage- 
ment of a nation’s affairs which pursues the golden 
mean between too great haste and tardiness. 
Aldus Manutius, the famous Venetian printer, 
adopted this hieroglyphic, as his trade-mark, from 
a silver medal of the Emperor Titus, bearing the 
motto, orevde Bpadéws; and, in our own day, 
William Pickering, the self-styled “ Aldi disci- 
pulus,” has imitated his example (Joachim Came- 
rarius, Symbolorum et Emblematum Centuria 
quatuor, Centurie iv. p. 19. Moguntis, 1697). 
Neptune is generally represented under the form 
of an old man, with the trident in one hand, and 
in the other a dolphin, emblematical of his dominion 
over the sea. 

_ Ulysses, according to Plutarch, in gratitude for 
his son Telemachus being saved by a dolphin from 
drowning, bore the effigy of one on his buckler, 
and also wore a signet-ring with the same device, 


justly entitling him to the epithet deAgdivdanpos 


(Plut. Moral., 1205, 38, edit. Didot, Parisiis, 
mpcccLy. ; Schol. ad Lycophr., v. 658). 
The common charge (as it is termed in heraldry) 










of the dolphin never has been, nor is now, 
marshalled on the shield of Venice, the arms of 
which capital city are :— 

“ D’azur au lion couché d’or, ailé et diadémé du méme, 
la téte posée de front, tenant entre ses pattes de devant 
un livre ouvert d'argent, inscrit des mots :— 

PAX TIBI MARCE EVANGELISTA” 
(Armorial Général Dictionnaire des Termes du Blason, 
&c., par J. B. Rietstap. Gouda. G. B.van Gour. 1861). 
Wituram Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Among other things, the dolphin is used as the 
emblem of naval power, and hence would be a 
very appropriate device on the arms of Venice. 
In my copy of Tertullian, printed at Venice, there 
is a vignette on the title-page of a crowned female 
sitting in a shell and drawn over the sea by two 
dolphins, which seems to give colour to P. C. H.’s 
view “that this Mediterranean fish bears some 
special signification in connexion with ” this city. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Luruer (5% §. iii. 486; iv. 146.)}—The Greek 
paronomasia on Luther's name is not the only 
one. There is a French one, lutteur (wrestler), 
and a German, Leut-herr (lord of the people). 

On Mr. Swirte’s couplet I venture to remark 
(1) that €Ae%Oepos had better have been accented ; 
(2) that “velut in prenomine” is obscure, to say 
the least ; (3) that “ omnis” is not very elegant for 
“every one” (assuming that it means “every one 
will remain free”); and (4) that “ filii,” as here 
printed, is a false quantity. Nor do I believe 
that fili would do. That contraction, I think, is 
peculiar to the neuter gender, except in proper 
names. 

Mr. Sxirtoy is a little puzzling with his “ &c.s”; 
but I presume after “ gaudet” he means éAevOepia, 
and after “clamat,” I conceive, with a comma, 
éAevOepia would be better than éAcvSepiav. 
“ Viris,” I suspect, is a misprint for virt. If it 
means “to men,” it is not very good, for vir 
generally means a male. If “ invicte catene” 
means “unconquered by the chain,” it is a very 
forced construction ; catend is simpler and_ better. 
Of his four alternatives I submit that the first, 
thus read,— 

Voce viri Christus clamat, ‘AevSepia, 
is decidedly the best. LYTTELTON. 


Tue Surrix “-ster” (5" §. iii. 321, 371, 413, 
449 ; iv. 32, 92, 137.)—Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that Dr. Brewer should withdraw from 
his position in plain words, but really his summing 
up of the discussion is a little too bad. He speaks 
of being “fully confirmed in the main points with 
which I started.” Now, I must protest against 
this statement. The “main points” of Dr. 
BreweEr’s two communications were—(1) that Dr. 
Marsh and some followers made an unfounded 
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statement as to the employments of women in 
early times ; (2) that -ster, as a modern English 
termination, was not from the feminine -estre, but 
“ from -steora, skill,” “as in steer-age” ; (3) that 
his accompanying list of about thirty words gave 
roof of this new derivation. To begin with the 
ast, (3) Dr. Brewer’s list has been shown to be a 
jumble of words of various languages and forma- 
tions, involving some very gross mistakes on his 
part ; next, (2) he has produced no single proof, or 
even argument, in support of -steora being the 
origin of -ster in any one word, and has made no 
attempt to get over the difficulties of meaning, 
spelling, or accent,—indeed, he seems quietly tohave 
dropped his rash guess. As for the employments 
carried on “exclusively by women,” (1) no doubt 
Dr. Brewer was right enough in saying that the 
statement is too strong ; but discussion on that point 
was of small importance, for it was a point of infer- 
ence, not of grammar, neither March nor Matzner 
notice it ; the yery fact that the two forms—masc. 
-eré, fem. -estre,as webbere, webbestre—occur side by 
side in Ang.-Sax. contradicts the inference, at any 
rate, for the earliest times. I never supposed this 
the main point, nor evidently did Mr. Sxear. I 
do not quarrel so much with Dr. Brewer’s con- 
clusions now (except that No. 2 is oddly and un- 
fairly stated), for he seems to have changed his 
view much, and to have learnt much, but I do 
quarrel with the statement that these conclusions 
confirm the main points with which he started. 
Did he start by thinking that -ster was at one time 
more freely used with feminine nouns? Does he 
still hold to the derivation of -ster from -steora, 
skill ? 0. W. Tancock. 
Sherborne. 


Sr. Luxe ii. 3 (5" S. iv. 89.)—In conducting a 
census “the Roman practice” was not to require 
Jews or others “ to betake themselves to their own 
city,” but to go to have their names registered in 
the place where they were residing. With the 
Jews it was different, and every male person had 
to go to his “ own city,” that is, the place of their 
extraction. Hence “Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, 
unto the city of David, which is called Bethlehem 
(because he was of the house und lineage of David).” 
“The enrolment was by order of the Roman 
emperor, but as Judea was under the Jewish king 
Herod, it was conducted after the Jewish manner.” 
See Alford’s Greek Testament in loco. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


See Dean Alford’s note. Most likely the Jews 
were induced to go “ every man into his own city” 
by their own feelings and wishes rather than by 
Roman ordinance. Joseph was the heir to David’s 
family estates, and they would have reverted to 
him at the jubilee, had the Mosaic law been fully 
in force. He would naturally wish his claim, 





whatever it might be worth, to be recorded on the 
spot. Dean Alford makes two statements which 
seem to me to require corroboration. 1. “In the 
Roman census men, women, and children were all 
obliged to go and be enrolled.” But I doubt 
whether women were obliged to attend in person: 
their names were given in by the paterfamilias. 
2. “This census was made at their dwelling-place, 
not at that of their extraction.” The first part of 
this statement is surely too decided. Would not 
an owner of land in Africa, residing at Athens for 
oma ey of study, have been allowed to register 

imself in Africa rather than at Athens? And 
would not the citizen of a town possessing privileges 
and immunities take care to go there to be en- 
rolled, even though he were residing at a distance ? 

J. C. Rust. 


AUGUSTUS AND THE OractEs (5 §. iv. 129.)— 
The authority for the incident is Suidas, s. v. 
Avyoustos, vol. i., col. 649, ed. Gaisford, Oxon. 
Cl. Pr., 1834. In this edition it is :— 

Ilats "EBpacos xeAcerac pe Ocors paxaperow 
avacowv, 

Tovoe Sopov mpoAurey, Kat didnv avis ixer Pat, 

Aowrov arf crywv ek Bopwv nyerepwv. 

The words are arranged somewhat differently for 

the sake of the metre in Kuster’s edition. 

Cedrenus (Script. Byzant.) cites the history 
as from Eusebius, in his Hist. Compend., ed. Par. 
1647, p. i82. 

Suidas states that Augustus went to consult the 
oracle at Delphi as to who his successor should be, 
and adds that on hearing this answer he went out 
of the temple and raised an altar in the Capitol 
with a Latin inscription, rendered by him :— 

‘O Bwpos dutos érte tov Ipwroyovov Oeov. 

Nicephorus, a later writer than the other two, 
has a similar notice (Hist., lib. i., cap. xvii., vol. i. 
p- 83, B., Par. 1630), with some additional parti- 
culars. He states that it was a hecatomb which 
Augustus offered, and that it was not until a 
second sacrifice was offered that he received any 
answer, upon asking te To toAvPOoyyov pavreov 
vuy avavoov? He also states it to have been a 
very large altar, weyeotov Bwpov, which Augustus 
built at Rome. The old Latin translation of 
Nicephorus renders the lines somewhat differently 
from that of Cedrenus. Both are metrical. 

There is an English version, which is referred to 
by Sir K. Digby in his notes to Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici. 

A similar English version is to be seen in T. 
Broughton’s Hist, Dict. of all Religions, Lond., 
1756, vol. ii. p. 201, s. v. “ Oracles” :— 

** An Hebrew child, whom the blest gods adore, 
Has bid me leave these shrines and pack to hell : 

Therefore my Oracles consult no more, 

But leave my Fane in silence, and farewell ! ” 


Broughton satisfies the metre by placing vats 
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at the end of the first line. ... acs, and having 
an addition of ye after 7perepwv. 

The statement thus made was long since dis- 
puted. Is. Casaubon, in his Evxercitationes ad 
Baron. Annal., ex. x. p. 90 sqq., Lond. 1614, 
inquires into the subject, and shows that while 
Cedrenus states that the narrative was derived 
from Eusebius, it may be traced from Eusebius 
to G. Syncellus, Thes. Temporum, and adds that 
it is to be looked upon as one “inter alias fabulas 
que apud Suidam et Nicephorum leguntur.” He 
thinks that it cannot be considered to be of 
authority, but must be taken to be fabulous. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Free” GramMar Scuoots (5 §. iv. 148.)— 
This subject is ably discussed in a paper written 
by Prof. Kennedy, when Head Master of Shrews- 
bury, and handed by him to the Public Schools 
Commission. I cannot at this moment give the 
reference, but it will be easily found through the 
Index to the Commissioners’ Report. 

Opinions still differ; but I myself believe Dr. 
Kennedy proves that libera schola has nothing to 
do with payment, and means a school exempt from 
superior jurisdiction. LYTTELTON. 


As an old “Free School” boy, a quondam 
alumnus of Coventry School, of which Philemon 
Holland was master in ancient days, and to the 
library of which Lord Falkland was in the habit of 
resorting in his studious youth, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that this foundation derived its 
name from the fact that it was a school for the 
sons of the freemen, or burgesses of the city, who 
are still allowed certain privileges in connexion 
with it, though not, I believe, an entirely gratui- 
tous education. This, I imagine, is the common 
origin of the term “ Free School.” 

V.H.LLLC.LV. 


I do not venture to be positive, but I have always 
heard that a pupil in these schools had a right to 
his Latin and English learning free (and this of 
course implied instruction in reading), but that all 
other branches had to be paid for, and this enabled 
the schoolmaster to live. 


Le Te.urer, ArcusisHor or Ruaerms (5% §. 
iv. 128.)—Charles Maurice le Tellier was the 
younger son of Michel le Tellier, the Minister of 
Louis XIV. He was born at Turin (1642), be- 
came Archbishop of Rheims in 1671, presided at 
the Assembly of the Clergy of 1700, and died in 
1710, bequeathing his library of 50,000 vols. to 
the Abbey of Sainte Genevieve. His brother was 
the celebrated Marquis de Louvois. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


_ “Garret Lapir a Boo” (Firz-Partrick) (5" 8. 
iv. 149.)—It is asked, what is the meaning of this 


family motto? Laidir is strong, powerful ; a boo is 
for, or to, victory ; gart is obsolete for head—sup- 
pose leader ; if so, the motto may mean the leader 
powerful in (securing) victory. The — is 
bad. There is no doubt about ladir a boo; it is 
only garrt that one cannot be certain about. 
Garrt may be carraid, a conflict. There is also a 
third Gaelic word, gart, a threatening look. Boo 
is extremely phonetic ; it is buadh, victory, suc- 
cess. At one time the d was sounded ; then, from 
laziness, it was not sounded, and h was written 
after it to show that it was silent. Buad, or 
buadh, is akin to the Latin pot, in potest, potestas, 
&c. Glancing at Irish mottoes, as compared with 
Scotch and English, one is struck with the great 
number of the first that express religious feeling. 
Does this show that the heads of Irish clans were 
so influenced? Is it not more likely that they 
were too careless to choose for themselves, and 
asked the help of ministers or other ecclesiastics ? 

The word boo appears in other mottoes, as 
“Shanid a boo,” “Galraigh a boo,” “Butler a 
boo,” &c. These may be translated, Success to 
Butler, &c. 

I looked to-day at a work on heraldry, where 
the writer refers to mottoes with this ending, and 
speaks of boo as being identical with the war- 
whoop or yell of North American Indians. He is 
mistaken, as it is the highly respectable word 
buadh (pronounced somewhat like boo). 

In another work on heraldry, the motto “Crom 
a boo” (Duke of Leinster) is referred to ; and it is 
said that here Crom is the name of a castle once 
owned by that family. I have my doubts about 
this. Was there ever a castle of this name? The 
Gaelic adjective crom means bent ; the verb means 
to bend, to incline. This is not a likely name for 
a castle. It is taking a liberty for a Scot to 
meddle with Irish mottoes; but may not crom 
here mean to bend, to incline, as an army or band 
would do when stooping forward a little in making 
the charge at the beginning of a battle ? 

Tuomas Srrattron, M.D. 

Stoke, Devonport. 


Tue Porr LAUREATE AND THE QUEEN’s Enc- 
LisH ; “THou” anp “ Ye” (5® §, iv. 148.)—The 
difference between thou and ye in Elizabethan 
English is fully explained in Abbott’s Shake- 
spearian Grammar; and the difference between 
the same in Middle English of the fourteenth 
century is fully explained in my Introduction to 
the Romance of William of Palerne (Early Eng- 
lish Text Society). Watrer W. SKEart. 

Cambridge. 


Without attempting to go into the general 
question as to the use by Shakspeare of the pro- 
nouns thou and you, I would point out that 
generally the former is used by a superior ad- 








dressing an inferior, and vice versé. The passage 
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cited from Rich. IT. by Mr. Raueten is an in- 
stance of this. A striking example may be seen 
in the grand scene in Othello (Act iii. sc. 3), where 
the Moorish general invariably addresses nis an- 
tient as thou, and the latter addresses his superior 
as you. . Ae ae 


Tantivigs (5 §. iv. 128.)—On reference to 
Bailey’s Dictionary, I find “Tantivy,” “a nick- 
name given to a worldly-minded Churchman, who 
bestirs himself for preferment.” 

J. A. Sparvet-Bar ty, F.S.A. 


Ricuarp Bratruwaryt (5% §, iv. 49.)—I am 
disposed to think that this Richard Brathwayt was 
the father of Miles Brathwayt, the first of that 
name in Barbadoes, whose daughter was the mother 
of the wife of John (?) Ashby, of that island, about 
1686-94. Any information on this subject would 
much oblige. Sp. 


“ LET THE GALLED JADE WINCE” (5" §. iv. 106.) 
—For an earlier use of this proverb, see Latimer’s 
sermon, Of the Plough, preached Jan. 18, 1548 :-— 
“If they be pricked, they will kicke, if they be 
rubbed on the gall, they will wince,” &c. And 
again, in his sermon on St. Andrew’s Day, 1552 :— 
“There is a common saying, that when a horse is 
rub’d on the gall, he will kicke,” &c. 

T. W. W. S. 


Lyne 1x Westminster Appey (5" §. iv. 105.) 
—W. B. has attributed the note appended to the 
character of William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of 
Bath, to Lord Chesterfield himself, the author of 
the well-known Characters. He does this upon 
the authority of the first edition of the Characters, 
a little 12mo. volume now before me, and which 
was “ printed for William Flexney, Holborn, 1777.” 
This volume, however, contains but seven of the 
seventeen characters which were written by Lord 
Chesterfield, the originals of which, in his lord- 
ship’s autograph, are in my possession. That of 
“Mr. Pultney, afterwards Earl of Bath,” was 
written in 1763 ; but the note beginning “ vanity,” 
and ending with “free cost,” is not to be found in 
it ; nor has Lord Stanhope reprinted it in his edi- 
tion of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, &c., published 
in 1845. I conclude, therefore, that the note re- 
lating to the tomb in Westminster Abbey was 
written not by Lord Chesterfield, but by the editor 
of the first edition of the Characters in 1777.* 

Ev. Pu. Surrvey. 


CoLLectTions ror A History or OxFrorDsHIRE 
(5™ S. iv. 128.)—Query as to the late Mr. Up- 


thority, that the MS. of Lord Chesterfield’s Characters 
was obtained by Dr. Dodd from Lord Chesterfield’s 
study, and sold to Mr. Dilly for 1007. I possess them as 


the personal representative of Philip Dorner Stanhope, 
hesterfield. 


fourth Earl of 





cott’s (librarian of the London Institution) collec- 
tions for a history of Oxfordshire. To this I add 
another query :—What has become of a similar 
collection made by a Mr. Richardson, who in 
1831 was a Parliamentary candidate for Wood- 
stock ? 

A collection in MS. by the Rev. P. Simmonds, 
formerly Vicar of Eynsham, is understood to be 
preserved in our county hall, and detached accounts 
of. places within our county are numerous ; but, 
though we have Brewer's meagre book, and a 
more recent one full of inaccuracies, we are sadly 
in want of a writer as painstaking as Lipscomb in 
his Buckinghamshire, or Baker in his Northampton- 
shire. One of the inaccuracies in the recent history 
mentioned above is a ludicrous statement that 
Bishop Bagot became fifth Earl of Jersey. 

I reiterate J. M.’s hope that the Rev. Edw. 
Marshall may have health and leisure to continue 
his topographical labours, of which his Ifley 
Church, Enstone, Sandford, Woodstock, and 
Wootton are such interesting results. 

Wituiam Wine, 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


The reference to “Collections for a complete 
Bibliography of British Topography ; consisting of 
Titles and Collations of every Work relating to 
the Topography and County History of all the 
English, Scotch, and Irish Shires, Provinces, and 
Counties. By William Upcott,” is British Museum, 
15,925. Also consult the catalogue of the library 
of Upcott, sold by Messrs. Evans, Sotheby & 
Co., June 15, 1846, when the Collections for 
Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire realized 1,4001., 
bought principally by Lilley, Newman, Pickering, 
and Rodd ; and a Bibliographical Account of the 
Principal Works relating to English Topography, 
by Upcott, 3 vols. 8vo., 1818. Jon Tartor. 

Northampton. 


Samvuet Borier (5 §. iv. 108.)—“ The 
Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, published from 
the original manuscripts formerly in the possession 
of W. Longueville, Esq., with notes by R. Thyer 
keeper of the Public Library at Manchester,” were 
— for Tonson, in 2 vols. 8vo., 1759, and pub- 
ished by subscripton, the list of subscribers con- 
taining many of the most noted names of the 
time. Bishop Warburton said of this work that 
it was very carelessly edited ; in fact, that the 
editor always was in the wrong when there was a 
possibility of his mistaking. 

The modern edition to which your correspondent 
refers is probably that of 1827, 1 vol. Svo., of 
which Lowndes says :— 

“ This edition was to have formed two volumes, but 
the publisher dying previous to its completion, a title- 
page was printed to make it appear a complete work.” 

Epwarp So.ty. 
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Exuisua Cores (5" §. iv. 129.)—This worthy 
old lexicographer was born in Northamptonshire 
about 1640. He was educated at Oxford ; taught 
for some time the Latin and English languages in 
London, and ultimately removed to Ireland, where 
he died about 1700. Such is the brief account of 
him in The Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography. More may be seen in Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. In 1682 he was living 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, where (it is 
probable) he kept a school. I have a small oil 
painting of him, in which he is represented as a 
swarthy hard-faced man in wig and bands. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


In the second volume of the Biographia 
Britannica (London, mpcccxtvitl.), at pp. 1401, 
1402, is a succinct account of this “curious and 
critical person in the English and Latin tongues,” 
who “did much good in his profession, and wrote ” 
as many as eight “ useful and necessary books for 
the instruction of beginners.” To transcribe their 
titles would encroach too much on your valuable 
space. Cf. also Wood’s Ath., edit. 1721, vol. ii., 
col. 680, 681. The article in Rose’s Biographical 
Dictionary, vol. vi. p. 401, is merely a copy from 
the Biog. Brit. Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


An account of him will be found in Wood’s 
Athene Oxon., to which may be added that he 
was a chorister of Magdalen College, Oxford, 1658- 
1661; matriculated March 26, 1659. He was 
son of John Coles, schoolmaster of Wolverhampton. 
On the death of his father, in the early part of 
1678, he was unsuccessfully a candidate for that 
place. The company of Merchant Taylors on his 
ill-success presented him with a small sum for his 
charges to Oxford. He was appointed second 
under-master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Aug. 3, 
1677, and resigned the office, Jan. 10, 1679, on 
being appointed master of Galway School by Eras- 
mus Smith the founder. J. R. B. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 4” S. ii. 471, 590.] 


Baxter’s Maxim “Iw necessarits,” &c. (5*® 
8. iv. 129.)—The following occurs in a leading 
article of the Inquirer newspaper for Saturday, 
7th August, 1875 :— 

“The obscure German author referred to was Rupert 
Meldenius, whose only known and very scarce work, 
published about 1630, A Parenesis ; or, Admonition con- 
cerning the Peace of the Church, is several times quoted in 
the Saints’ Rest. Of Meldenius nothing is known except 
that he was the friend of John Arnd, who was, again, 
one of the early Dutch Reformers of the mystical school, 
whose treatise on The True Christianity was, and is still, 
& popular and powerful exposition of catholic as distinct 
from dogmatic theology.” 


_ “Catholic as distinct from dogmatic theology” 
18 & curious expression ; but the writer probably 
means that John Arndt, who was not a Dutch 











Reformer, but a Saxon divine (nat. 1555, ob. 1621), 
exhibits, in his Vier Biicher vom wahren Christen- 
thum, 1605, a larger amount of liberal sentiment 
than of Lutheran orthodoxy. But who and what 
was Meldenius, and did he borrow from Melanch- 
thon the maxim which Baxter derived from him ? 
V.ELLL.LC.LV. 


Fastine Communion (5" §S. i. 307; iii. 133; 
iv. 56.)—The rubric of the Church of Rome is as 
follows :— 

“Si quis non est jejunus post mediam noctem, etiam 
post sumptionem solius aquz, vel alterius potus, aut cibi, 
per modum etiam medicine, et in quantumcumque parva 
quantitate, non potest communicare, nec celebrare.”— 
Missale Romanum: Rubrica generales Missalis, section 
De defectibus in celebratione missarum occurrentibus, 
sub-section ix., De defectibus dispositionis corporis. 

J. Fenton. 

Hampstead. 


Arms or THE Scotisn Szes (5 §. iii. 463 ; 
iv. 14, 50.)—Mr. Woopwarp and Mr. WarREN 
are both correct as to its being properly St. 
Nicholas (Abp. of Myra, conf. a.p. 342), and not 
St. Michael, in the arms of the bishopric of Aber- 
deen, the heraldic authority of Lyon King-of- 
Arms in 1674 being erroneous in this case, or 
owing, as suggested, to a clerical mistake. As for 
“amulet” in the arms of Glasgow, it is a misprint 
for “ annulet,” which might, of course, be other- 
wise styled a “ gem-ring,” as is sufficiently obvious. 
“ Crosiers ” are doubtless “ pastoral staves,” but is 
not this correction rather bordering on hyper- 
criticism ? Nor am I prepared to admit that the 
former term is erroneous, as given in the arms of 
either Ross, Galloway, or Argyle. I shall also gladly 
welcome, at the hands of Mr. Woopwarp or other 
competent ecclesiastical antiquary, any additions 
to our present scanty knowledge of the correct 
blazons of both Scottish and Irish episcopal sees ; 
and I quite admit that the opinion that the bear- 
ing of such insignia heraldically is, in Scotland at 
least, a post-Reformation custom, appears sus- 
ceptible of sufficient proof. If we take the arms 
of the Church dignitaries, as displayed in the 
heraldic ceiling of the cathedral church of St. 
Machar, Aberdeen, it is evident in every case that 
the arms of these bishops of Scotland are those of 
the individuals, and not of their sees, of which no 
armorial insignia appear on these shields. The 
episcopal seals still existing, appended to different 
charters, entirely bear this out ; and, in conclusion, 
I beg to repeat that my original note was merely 
offered as an attempt at giving the arms of the 
sees, and that it was meagre and jejune is readily 
granted ; indeed, all judicious criticisms will be 
most welcome. A. §. A. 

Richmond. 


Locat Veneration or Sarnts (5 §, iv. 129, 
176.)—In the Kalendars of Scottish Saints, by the 
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Right Rev. A. P. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, 
Detra will find an elaborate alphabetical list of 
the saints worshipped in Scotland, in which the 
author endeavours “to fix the districts of their 
several missions, and the churches where they 


were chiefly had in remembrance.” This work is 
invaluable to all students of Scottish hagiology. 
ANDREANUS. 


F. N. C. Munpy (5 S. iii. 123, 280, 304, 351, 
425; iv. 110.)—In those spitefully-conceived 
volumes, Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and 
Contemporaries of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart., 
occurs the following criticism of Mr. Mundy and 
his poems :— 

“ Mundy was a man of genius, as his Veedwood Forest 
proves ; but having been severely treated by the Reviews 
on the publication of his first collection of poems, he 
printed privately his future compositions, and would 
never allow them to be published, His son lately repre- 
sented the county of Derby. The poet was nephew of 
Sir Robert Burdett, and married his daughter. He was 
a shy, recluse man, of rather a morbid temper; a great 
sportsman and an active magistrate; much respected 
and of considerable influence in hiscounty. His poetical 
talent lay in the description of natural scenery. He 
lived to an advanced age. He was a well-grown, dark, 
sallow-looking, grave-countenanced man, with rather 
high features, and a long face; so, at least, he appeared 
to me, but I only saw him once” (vol. i. p. 56). 


The bibliographers of this county who have 
already written to “N. & Q.” on this subject 
imply that there was no publication of any poems 
of F. N. C. Mundy before the year 1830, in 
which opinion I am inclined to humbly concur. 
But is it not possible that some small volume of 
— may have been anonymously published by 

undy previous to the composition of Needwood 
Forest ? Otherwise this criticism of Sir Egerton 
Brydges on the Derbyshire poet. may not only be 
stamped as spiteful, like most of his reflections on 
his contemporaries, but also as untrue. 


J. Cuaries Cox. 
Chevin House, Belper. 


An Otp Bratz (5 §. iv. 107, 155.)\—Mnr. J. 
R. Dons, in his reply to W. H. 8., has not, if he 
will allow me to say so, been quite explicit, and 
therefore is liable to be misunderstood. There is 
no Tyndale’s Bible before that of Rogers or 
Matthew, which is the first Bible called Tyndale’s, 
though only parts of it are Tyndale’s version, and 
those parts somewhat altered; this was dated 
1537, and is a folio. The New Testament in this 
folio, 1537, has 179 renderings which differ from 
the New Testament of Tyndale of November, 
1534 ; and that of 1535, thirty-four ; no doubt his 
last edition. If any edition has verse 5 in 
Psalm xci. reading buggs where we have terrors, it 
is not a proof that it was printed before 1539. 
Taverner’s version was printed in 1539. Other 
editions of the Bible have this reading long after 





1539, in an edition as late as 1553. If the Bible 
W. H. 8S. possesses is of the year 1551 it will have 
the reading buggs, as may easily be seen by re- 
ferring to the books. G. B. B., on the same sub- 
ject, I think, implies that the first Tomson was 
issued in 1600. No Bible can be called a Tomson, 
The New Testament called Tomson’s was first printed 
in 1576, small 8vo. The title of it is “ The Nevy 
Testament of ovr Lord Iesus Christ Translated Ovt 
Of Greeke By Theod. Beza,” &c.; and also short 
expositions on the phrases, &c., Englished by L. 
Tomson. This title is found in many of the edi- 
tions of the Bible of the Genevan version. 
Francis Fry, F.S.A. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


Cutenons (5% §. iii. 406; iv. 153.)—Bassanio 
thus speaks of false hair in the Merchant of 
Venice :— 

“So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre ! ” 
Davin WorHERSPooN. 
Streatham. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. Vols. I. to IX. (Hodges.) 

A HUNDRED and two years have passed away since 
Alban Butler went to his rest, bequeathing to the 
world for the maintaining of his name upon earth 
that collection of The Lives of the Saints which is 
still often read, and even oftener referred to. The 
appearance of a new collection of Lives is no cause 
for wonder. Good Alban Butler is frequently 
dull, not unfrequently prolix, and he uses the bio- 
graphies as opportunities for making slowly- 
delivered comments, when the reader would prefer 
a brilliant and rapid recital of facts. When 
sutler’s work was first published, in 1745, it was 
said to be the result of thirty years of labour ; but, 
as he was born in 1710, it is hard to imagine that 
he commenced his hagiography when he was five 
years old. Butler had more zeal than scholarship, 
consequently his Lives, though good in reference 
to dates, lacks authority. It was time, therefore, 
that the volumes from the pen of the amiable 
president of the College of St. Omer should be 
supplemented, or rather substituted, by those of 
Mr. Baring-Gould, who needs no introduction 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” He is known 
to them, as he is to the general public, as 
writer singularly gifted in his power to tell a 
story with admirable spirit. He is never dull, he 


abhors prolixity, and he has a touch of quaintness 
which is to his details very much what sauce 
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piquante is to a dish set before one. — With all his 
quaintness and sense of humour he is never want- 
ing in reverence. It would often puzzle a stranger 
to discover in these volumes to what branch of the 
Church Christian Mr. Baring-Gould belonged. In 
the Shah’s Diary of his travels in Christendom, 
wheneverthe name of Jesus or Mary occurs, the writer 
adds reverently, “On whom be peace!” So Mr. 
Baring-Gould speaks with unfailing reverence of 
the smallest hero or heroine of the smallest of his 
stories. Occasionally there is a certain simplicity, 
which, raising a smile in the reader, induces him 
to suspect a smile on the face of the writer ; but 
this, of course, is a matter of fancy, purely. One 
great merit of these volumes (some of which have 
already passed into a second edition) is, that they 
are full without being overflowing. Mr. Gould 
often tells the incidents of a life at much greater 
length than Butler, and yet seems the quicker in 
the telling of it. Inthe volume for the present 
month of September there are upwards of two 
hundred Lives, forty or so more than in Butler’s 
hagiography for the same month. Again, taking 
the Saint for this present 4th of September, the 
Virgin St. Rosa of Viterbo, we find that Butler 
dismisses hef in little more than a dozen lines, and 
that Mr. Gould gives to his work nearly as many 
pages. He makes no dreary comments nor weary 
expositions, but he throws the light of history on 
to his narrative, and we learn something of' the 
times as well as of “the little Saint” who lived in 
them. As Rosa was born when Pope of Rome and 
Emperor of Germany were at fierce antagonism for 
supremacy, and Gregory XI. made no higher 
account of Frederick IT. and the Guelfs for their 
being “Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman,” Mr. 
Gould avails himself of the opportunity to show 
how the antagonism arose and was carried on. In 
afew brief paragraphs he relates how the people 
were stirred up by the preaching of friars in 
the highways to believe that an Emperor who 
wanted to be first instead of second in the system 
of one Church, one State, one Pontiff, one 
Emperor, was a monster, to be unceremoniously 
stamped out. Among the audience of such cham- 
pions of the Church was this little maid, Rosa 
of Viterbo, whose “translation” is honoured on 
this 4th of September. About the year 1245 a 
sermon in the market-place set the little maid of 
six years old on fire. She became a_politico- 
religious declaimer, after the manner of the friars, 
in her native town ; and she filled the office with 
such pertinacity and loud iteration, that the Im- 
perial Ghibelline faction turned her and her 
parents out of the city. In subsequent wanderings 
and misery, Rosa dreamed a dream that enabled 
her to declare that something was at hand which 
would bring much joy to the Guelfs and the 
orthodox generally. As the Emperor died soon 
after, Rosa was recognized as a prophet, but not 





universally. One woman mocked her pretensions, 
but Rosa offered to justify them by fasting for 
three weeks, and defying the Ghibelline woman to 
do likewise. She proved her pretensions by the 
ordeal of fire. “She jumped into the midst of 
the flames, and ran about in them, and came forth 
unharmed.” Nevertheless the Poor Clares of 
Viterbo refused to give her an asylum in their 
convent! “TI know well enough your reason,” said 
Rosa, “ you do not care to have me in your house ; 
you despise me. However, I will tell you this: 
although you reject me living, you will be eager 
enough to get me dead!” Rosa died about fif- 
teen years of age. The Poor Clares did not mani- 
fest the foretold eagerness, and it was not till she 
appeared in a vision to Pope Alexander IV. that, 
in obedience to that Pontiff’s order, those sisters 
took into their church the body that had been 
previously buried at Podio. About two centuries 
later she was canonized at the request of the 
people of Viterbo, where her body (still, it is said, 
free from corruption) is being looked upon to-day 
with the homage of awe and affection. The story 
of Rosa, told without comment, is one of many 
hundreds narrated with great effect in these most 
readable volumes. 

Perhaps the spirit in which this work is written 
may be best illustrated by comparing it with that 
of a bygone author, and also that of a living man 
who was once a member of the same Church as 
Mr. Baring-Gould. Treating of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, Alban Butler narrates the legend 
connected therewith ; but it is not easy to make 
out whether he believes the legend or not. Car- 
dinal Manning, on the other hand, has delivered 
his own view of the question, of which we make a 
passing note, as we find it reported in the news- 
papers. Preaching on this subject, on the festival 
of the Assumption, “‘ Cardinal Manning described 
the death of the Virgin, and the disappearance of 
her body from the grave on the third day—the 
growth of flowers, the melody as of angelic strains, 
and the fragrance, not of earth, testifying to the 
mystery and glory of her assumption. The Car- 
dinal said that these things were written in the 
heart of the Church, the true Scripture. The word 
written by the Holy Ghost was only a part of the 
Word, but the heart of the Church was written 
within and without by the same Spirit ; and the 
Church had thus been taught to believe that Mary 
the Mother of God was assumed to the glory of 
God, not in soul alone, as the saints also were, but 
in body also ; so that she was now on the right 
hand of her Son, as He was on the right hand of 
His Father. He then proceeded to adduce various 
reasons for the belief in the doctrine of the As- 
sumption—reasons which, he said, were so con- 
vincing, that he could not understand how any 
man, with the faith of a Christian, could hesitate 
to believe with entire faith the glory of blessed 
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Mary.” Mr. Baring-Gould simply says, “ The 
natural instinct of the human heart proclaims the 
Assumption”; but he adds, “It is unnecessary 
to give the legend of the death of the Virgin 
Mary, her burial by the Apostles, and their dis- 
covery, on opening the tomb, that it was filled 
with lilies and roses, but that the body of Mary 
was gone,—as it is a mere legend.” 


Burton Baronetcy.—Mrs. Richard Burton, wife of 
the celebrated traveller, Capt. Burton, who is now 
Consul at Trieste, writes as follows :—* You were so good 
as to publish on June 26 a note from me which wound 
up with the following letter, which I had just received : 

**¢ Madam,—There is an old baronetcy in the Burton 
family to which you belong, dating from the reign of 
Edward III. (sic), I rather believe now in abeyance, 
which it was thought Admiral Ryder Burton would have 
taken up, and which after his death can then be taken 
up by your branch of the family. All particulars you 
will find by searching the Heralds’ Office; but I am 
positive my information is correct.—From one who read 
your letter in “N. & Q.”’ 

“T immediately applied to the College of Heralds, who 
after due search had the kindness and courtesy to for- 
ward me the following information :—‘There was a 
baronetcy in a family of Burton. The first was Sir 
Thomas Burton, Knight, of Stokestone, Leicestershire, 
created, July 22, 1622, a baronet by King James I. Sir 
Charles was the last baronet. He appears to have been 
in great distress, a prisoner for debt in 1710. We have 
details of his career up to 1712. He is supposed to have 
died without issue, when the title became extinct—at 
least nobody has claimed it since. If your husband can 
prove his descent from a younger son of any of the baro- 
nets he would have a right to the title.” I now have 
the few years to fill up between 1712 and the birth of 
my husband’s grandfather, which must have been about 
1750. I ask anybody who can, whether members of the 
family or not, to help me to do this, and to prove that 
the Rev. Edward Burton, Rector of Tuam, in Galway, 
my husband’s grandfather (who came from Shap, in 
Westmorland, with his brother, Bishop Burton, of 
Tuam), was descended from any of the sons of any of the 
baronets above named. IsaBEeL Burton.” 


| Replies to be addressed to Mrs. Richard Burton, 14, 
Montagu Place, Montagu Square. ] 


Ma. R. W. Dixon, our old correspondent, writes us 
that he has (after many drawbacks, consequent upon im- 
paired health, which has prevented continuous literary 
application) succeeded in compiling pedigrees, which, 
under the title of “ Dixon Genealogies, by a F.R. Hist.S.,” 
he hopes soon to place in his printer’s hands. He trusts 
that although he has not been able to avail himself of 
original sources of information, the services kindly and 
courteously rendered by readers of “ N. & Q.”—strikingly 
showing the value of the intercommunication it affords 
—will be found, when published, to be accurate and 
trustworthy. 


Tue Journal of the National Indian Association 
(H. 8. King), in an article on “ Indian Agriculture,” bas 
the following curious bit of intelligence :—“ We regard 
it as a good omen for India that a young Bengalee gentle- 
man should have abandoned his studies in the metropolis 
to devote himself to farming in Scotland, and that he 
should even feel a pride in adopting for a time the fus- 
tian jacket of a British workman to learn practically the 





use of agricultural implements. We trust that his 
example will be followed by many.” 
AUTHORS AND Quotations Wantep (5" 8. iv. 180.)— 
“ And when with envy Time transported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You ll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys,” 
by John Gilbert Cooper (1723-1762), the last stanza of a 
poem beginning, “ Away ! let nought to love displeasing.” 
JONATHAN BovucHiEr. 
Rev. C. F. 8. WARREN says the lines may be seen in 
Percy's Relicks (i. 326, edit. 1777), and in Abp. Trench’s 
Household Poetry. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Wits regard to various communications constantly 
made to “ N. & Q.,” it is desirable that our correspon- 
dents, when obtaining information from ordinary books 
of reference, should give the title of the work. Asarule, 
we consider that querists have exhausted all such sources, 

GIBRALTAR has misunderstood Gibbon’s words in the 
advertisement to the first octavo edition of The Decline 
and Fall (1783). After naming various authors of the 
lives of august emperors, “from Hadrian to the sons of 
Carus,” he adds that he has, for the most part, quoted 
them without distinction, under the general and well- 
known title of the “‘Augustan History.” The six 
authors named by Gibbon wrote Latin“ histories of 
various emperors, of which only fragments remain, and 
those authors are well known by the title of “ Historia 
Augustz Scriptores.” 

E. R.—As correspondents alone are responsible for 
what they write, the utmost limit is allowed them in 
“N.& Q.,” particularly when the contribution is signed 
by a well-known and honoured name; but E. R.’s 
opinions on “-ster” are outside all limit, and, even as a 


joke, are unsuitable. 


Mr. James Hoga, «& propos to “ A Book on Dyeing” 
(5" 8. iv. 169), refers the querist to A Manual of Dye 
ing and Dyeing Receipts. London, Charles Griffin & 
Co., 1875. 

C. A. W. wiil probably find the information he requires 
by means of books published by Mr. Churchill, the 
medical publisher. 

W. W. Y.—The allusion is to the three feathers, the 
crest of the Prince of Wales, who is Duke of Cornwall. 

War. C.—Shaughraun is Irish for an “outcast,” or 
“ vagabond.” 

H. H. (Clapham.)—See Scott's Anne of Geierstein. 

W. Wixe.—Forwarded to Mr. Tnoms. 

Ggorerus.—Jacobean, 

Erratum.—‘‘ Farewett Famity” (p. 173.) —For 
“South Pemberton,” read South Petherton; and for 
“Varty,” read Yarty. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 











